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of canonical law, to find out whether the customary
sanctity applied to a messenger in the employ of a
witch and false prophetess. Luckily for Guyenne his
fate did not depend on the answer. When Joan's turn
came it did.
Joan, furious at the treatment of her herald, promptly
sent Ambleville back, on the evening of the 30th, with a
repetition of her summons "addressed to Talbot in her
simple mother tongue" and a peremptory demand that
he return Guyenne forthwith. Ambleville was naturally
reluctant to go, but Joan assured him that he would come
to no harm and would bring back his companion safe
and sound. The Journal of the Siege says that he did,
after a threat by the Bastard to kill the English prisoners
in his hands; a chronicler who was a herald himself says
that he did not, and that Guyenne was only released,
after having been led forth to the stake, by the raising of
the siege.1 This second, in view of what follows, is the
more likely.
To this second summons the English commanders
returned the indirect but nevertheless unambiguous
answer that the so-called Maid was a whore and had
better go back to minding her cows. The association of
Joan with those humble beasts was somewhat exaggerated
by her enemies, because it put her lower on the social
scale than the more usual employment of her childhood,
which was helping her mother. The story made her so
angry that at her trial she denied ever having had
anything to do with cows, though there is no doubt that
1 The witnesses and chronicles are so wildly contradictory about the
heralds and Joan's various summons to the English that no straightforward
version of what happened is possible and no two of Joan's biographers
agree.
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